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SIXPENCE 


| P gage LINLITHGOW CONTINUES to be a 

sturdy optimist over the prospects of Federa- 
tion in India, and it is clear from his latest speech 
at Simla that he anticipates that the second stage 
of the Government of India Act will be triumphantly 
carried through before many moons have set and 
waned. ‘‘ When he came to India,’’ he is reported 
as saying, ‘‘ he expressed the view that the scheme 
for Federation was on the whole calculated to 
fructify within a reasonable time after the inaugura- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy. His experience in 
the last eighteen months had confirmed that view. 
... The vital consideration was to secure at the 
earliest possible moment unity in the political 
sphere.”” Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, President of 
the Council of State, speaking on the same occa- 
sion, seems to have caught some of the Viceregal 
optimism when he declared that ‘‘ the silver lining 
in the cloud that surrounded the Federal scheme 
was that there was not a single party to-day 
opposed to the idea.”’ The political situation in 
India at the moment certainly appears to be one of 
pleasing calm. But can it, one wonders, be 
that the ideas of Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and their followers on the subject of 
Federation have been brought into complete agree- 
ment with what the Princes hold ought to be the 
essential conditions of their entry into an Indian 
Federation? If so, Lord Linlithgow has accom- 
plished a miracle even greater than that of peace- 
fully shepherding Congress into Provincial 
Autonomy. But meanwhile the Princes, like Brer 
Fox, are ‘‘ lyin’ low and sayin’ nuffin,’”’ and till 
there is something more definite to go upon regard- 
ing their attitude and that of Congress one can 
only—wonder. 


THE COST OF LIVING inquiry which the 

Ministry of Labour is undertaking is to be 
confined to some thirty thousand selected house- 
holders scattered all over the country. This 
limitation of numbers may appear to some people 
a rather serious defect in an inquiry that is 
intended to provide an up-to-date basis for calcu- 
lating the cost of living standard of many millions 
of workers. But it has to be remembered that the 
similar inquiry which was held in 1904 and the 
results of which have never been seriously 
challenged, even by the Cost of Living Committee 
of 1918, embraced only some 2,000 family budgets. 
In the present investigation, which is to begin on 
Sunday, October 17, the thirty thousand fillers-up 
of forms will include wage-earners and small 
salary earners, manual and non-manual workers. 
From the details they provide will be drawn up the 
cost of living index figures for the future. The 
questionnaire is a very comprehensive one, 
embracing the kind of food bought, rent and rates 
Paid, expenditure on clothing, transport and 
amusement, and even such particulars as the keep- 


ing of adog. The inquiry is an entirely voluntary 
one and one may be sure that the thirty thousand 
householders enlisted for it will respond to it with 
due earnestness, not unmixed perhaps with some 
amusement. 


RAFALGAR DAY ANNIVERSARY falls 
next week, and it will duly be celebrated with 
all the customary honours. The celebrations will 
have a special significance this year for the Navy 
League because they coincide with its campaign 
to extend the scope and increase the efficiency of 
the Navy League Sea Cadet Corps. The annual 
dinner at Grosvenor House will afford the League’s 
members an opportunity of welcoming their new 
chairman, Lord Beatty, and of signalising their 
gratitude to one of their distinguished guests, that 
prince of benefactors, Lord Nuffield. The Lord 
Mayor will be the guest of the evening, and, with 
Mr. Churchill and Air-Marshal Sir Cyril Newall 
among the speakers, the after-dinner oratory should 
be of unusual interest. The League’s ably con- 
ducted and enterprising organ, The Navy, has in 
its October number made a special feature of 
Trafalgar Day by adorning itself in a cover of four 
colours and giving prominence to two excellent 
articles, one by Commander Russell Grenfell on 
Man Who Was Nelson and the other 
by Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle on ‘‘ The 
Preliminaries of Trafalgar.”’ 


N THE CURRENT “ Nineteenth Century,” 
Professor Lancelot Forster has an important 
and instructive article on Education in Germany 
under the Hitler regime. The tendency, as one 
would expect, is towards the duty of our all 
thinking alike rather than towards the develop- 
ment of the individual with his special possibilities 
and aptitudes. Towards all this Dr. Forster is 
critically sympathetic, but he rightly doubts the 
possibility of grafting the English public school 
system on to so rigid an official organisation. With 
all its virtues, which are many, and its faults, 
which are few, this system is one of slow growth, 
and Germany, or at all events Hitler, is in a hurry. 
Like Rome, Eton and Winchester were not born 
in a day, and even their younger peers— 
Marlborough, Malvern, Bradfield, Radley—took 
some time to reach maturity. Incidentally, Dr. 
Forster quotes a pleasant example—new to us and 
perhaps to our readers—of the retort courteous. 
It seems that Beaumont, the famous Roman 
Catholic school, once challenged Eton to a 
cricket match, and received a reply asking who 
Beaumont were. Some one, presumably the 
captain of cricket, recalling the Reformation, 
responded that Beaumont is what Eton used to be, 
a school for Catholic gentlemen. After that the 
game ought to have been played, but was it, 
Mr. Wisden ? 
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TATUES, WHEN THEY have to be removed 
to provide extra traffic and transport facilities 
in this inconveniently overcrowded London of ours, 
are apt to become rather a nuisance to the authority 
saddled with the responsibility of temporarily 
housing them till a new site for them can be found. 
That at least seems to be the experience of the 
Westminster City Council, who took over from 
the Transport Board the liability of re-erecting the 
Strathnairn statue at some new spot when it had 
to be removed from its position at the junction of 
Knightsbridge and Brompton-road to enable the 
work of reconstructing the Knightsbridge Under- 
ground Station to be undertaken. The Council 
first contracted with a Fulham firm to house the 
statue at a charge of a guinea a week. Then, when 
that firm asked to be relieved of the statue, the 
Council had to remove it to its own depét at the 
frightful cost, including insurance, of £71. The 
Council would, it seems, be only too glad to get 
rid of a statue which has become an expensive 
encumbrance, but so far it has not been able to 
discover any suitable spot where it can be 
re-erected. And meanwhile one wonders what the 
ghost of this gallant Mutiny veteran, the hero of 
the storming of Jhansi fort, of Kalpi and Gwalior, 
and one of the ablest and bravest soldiers of his 
day, can be thinking of the slight to his fame 
inflicted by this hustling mechanical age. 


NEEDLEWORK, which under the auspices of 

the Needlework Exhibition Society, is now 
becoming of much more general interest than it 
has been for a long time, was well represented at 
St. Catherine’s Hall, Oxford, last week. It is 
always a pleasure to be in the presence of fine 
craftsmanship, and here there was much to admire. 
It was, however, difficult to be in agreement with 
the judges when they relegated to fourth class one 
of the most effective pieces in the exhibition, an 
impressionist flower study of bold design and exe- 
cution, and placed in the first class a quilt, ugly in 
composition and coarse in material. The best work 
was to be found in the petit-point, smocking, and 
tapestry ; a baby’s bonnet worked by a one-armed 
lady was one of the best exhibits. A patchwork 
quilt of over 2,000 pieces, rich in colour and 
material, was an interesting example of the revival 
of this type of work. Several exhibits were sent in 
by men, the prize being awarded to a lovely little 
spectacle case in fine petit-point. 


I AM AFRAID the second Sacha Guitry picture 

to be produced in London during this month 
is not nearly so satisfying as the first. The Story 
of a Cheat, at the Academy, is a delightful and 
witty piece of work, but The Pearls of The Crown, 
at the Curzon, seemed to me to be pretentious and 
dull. The picture is made mostly in English, but 
there is plenty of French, and not a little Italian 
thrown in for good measure, before the tale of the 
seven pearls is finally unfolded. In our royal 
crown there are four magnificent pearls, the other 
three having vanished from the lovely necklace 
which Pope Clement the Seventh gave to 
Catherine of Medici when she married the son of 
Francis the First. M. Guitry, mixing fact with 
fancy, traces the origin of the necklace and its fate 


to the time when Mary, Queen of Scots, to whom 
the necklace was given by Catherine of Medici, 
leaves it behind her when she goes to the scaffold. 
Then four of the pearls find their way into the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, and thence to the 
crown; but the true history of the other three has 
never been traced; this M. Guitry winds up by 
supplying. At the head of a long cast are 
M. Guitry himself and his wife, Jacqueline 
Delubac, but except for a bright moment at the 
court of the Empress of Ethiopia, the film lacks 
speed and invention. It is preceded by a new 
newsreel, to be called The National News, which 
will appear twice a week. This has several novel 
features, including a topical cartoon and an item 
in colour. 


HE DANGEROUS AGE, by Miss Edith 
Ellis at the Embassy Theatre is a play with 
an interesting plot but the butter is spread too 
thin, and there are only four characters of any real 
interest. The others are such obvious padding as 
to be better cut out altogether. There are, how- 
ever, some moving moments, and Jeanne de 
Casalis plays the part of Elsa Lindtner with 
vivacity and tenderness well combined. James 
Dale, as the unsubtle but kind-hearted husband, 
with his mirthless laugh, and Tom Helmore, as 
the young lover, are both good, and Hermione 
Hannen, though she has little to say, is one of the 
most forceful personalities on the stage. The 
weakness of the play lies in the fact that, with the 
exception of the heroine, not one of the other 
women has gone straight and the harping on this 
theme becomes boring. Nevertheless the general 
plot and the good acting holds the interest to the 
inevitable and bitter ending. 


N THE CITY this week ‘‘ the things that go 
up and down,’’ as Mr. Churchill’s father, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, succinctly 
described them, have been going steadily down. 
But towards the end of the week markets began to 
improve as it became clearer that the slump was 
caused by professional reasons rather than from 
any justified political anxiety. The foreign out- 
look, dark as it is, is no darker than it was a week 
ago, and therefore there is no reason for serious 
investors, among whom we reckon the majority of 
our readers, to worry. The best advice we can 
give them at the moment is: Neither a buyer nor 
a seller be. 


R. GLADSTONE,” by Hugh _ Ross 

Williamson, continues on its stately way at 
the Gate Theatre, where William Devlin, with his 
magnificent voice and fine presence, makes of 
‘‘ The Grand Old Man ”’ a dignified and noble 
figure. Alan Wheatly as Disraeli, A. Scott-Gatty 
as Lord Hartington and John Abbott as Joseph 
Chamberlain are all good, especially the last, 
whose impatience with things as he found them 
and his impulsive manner are in excellent contrast 
to the slow consideration of Mr. Gladstone. The 
playwright is unjust to Queen Victoria: her 
underlying greatness should cause us to forget her 
crossness and bad manners, 
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Leading Articles 


THE WIDE OPEN SPACES 
OF THE EMPIRE 


(FREAT Britain is the centre of a vast Empire 
mainly inhabited by peoples who ethnologi- 
cally have no claim to the name of British. The 
Roman Empire gave peace and security to the 
greater part of the earth as it was then known to the 
Western world and its rulers paid very little atten- 
tion to the Roman or even Italian lineage of its 
subjects. There was no colour bar and no religious 
discrimination. The inhabitants of Gaul or Spain 
or Britain could become Roman citizens if they 
proved their devotion to the Central Power and 
Rome never entertained the ideal of populating its 
Empire with folk who could claim lineal descent 
from the controlling Metropolis. The result was 
that the Roman Empire collapsed not from an 
internal convulsion, but from the pressure of exter- 
nal tribes who had never paid homage to the 
Pax Romana. The main basis of the Roman 
colonial system during the Empire was the estab- 
lishment of military posts throughout the 
conquered territories and that temporary perman- 
ence which is the highest certainty at which a 
realist statesman can aim was ensured by the 
facilities given to the soldiers who came from all 
the quarters of the compass to settle in the lands 
acquired and marry the women of the country. By 
this means the Roman spirit permeated the lands 
of the Empire to such an extent that it only col- 
lapsed after countless assaults from its external 
foes. 

The British Empire is based on a very different 
foundation. The difference between governors and 
governed was too vast to be bridged. Yet on 
behalf of the governors it must be said that they 
did their utmost to bridge the gulf and to-day they 
have to pay their price for urging people neither 
of their birth nor their tradition in a direction 
which that tradition could not understand. It has 
been the cardinal fault of the Englishman that he 
believed that anything that was good enough for 
him, was good enough—perhaps even too good— 
for anybody else. So he has been planting all 
about the world his own comic notions of 
democracy utterly regardless of the nature of the 
soil in which the seeds were planted. 


Whether or no this Imperial system was based 
on logic or sentiment, it depends on one essential 
characteristic of the race. Those who go out to 
people the Empire with their wives and families 
must hand down to their descendants the gift of 
fertility. These small islands, however high the 
birthrate, cannot for ever provide for an Imperial 
population of British stock. Those who leave this 
country must propagate their kind beyond the 
seas. Unfortunately there is reason to believe that 
i many cases our emigrants cease to be prolific 
after a generation or two. In the United States 
Statistics show that the Anglo-Saxon element no 
longer reproduces itself so prodigally as it did; 
indeed there are manifest signs of impending 


sterility. In Australia the birthrate has declined so 
sharply that in the 1940’s the death rate and birth- 
rate are expected to balance one another. If that 
is the case, the cry of a white Australia would 
seem to be hopeless. According to the Agent 
General for Western Australia, the Dominion 
could carry at a conservative estimate, a maximum 
population of 30,000,000, four times its population, 
on a high standard of comfort. It would be 
glorious to think that the missing threequarters 
might be provided by migration from these 
islands, but as Mr. Colebatch remarks, long and 
costly experience has made him utterly opposed to 
anything in the nature of mass migration to 
Australia. For several years the number of British 
people leaving Australia has exceeded that of 
British immigrants. In such circumstances how 
is there any hope that satisfaction can be given to 
the cry, ‘* Populate or perish.”’ 

Mr. Colebatch says that the problem can be 
simply stated: ‘‘ By what means and how quickly 
can the accumulated capital of the Empire be 
employed in the development of the resources of 
the Empire?’’ Does Mr. Colebatch really believe 
that the investment of millions in the Empire will 
fill the empty spaces? In the past capital 
followed the pioneers and the result when one looks 
at the money spent, say on railways in Canada, is 
not entirely satisfactory. Capital invested in a 
Dominion has a cruel habit of demanding interest 
which as a rule can only be paid out of further 
loans. It is possible that this difficulty might be 
overcome if some means could be devised of ensur- 
ing that the money lent should be expended not on 
showy and expensive objects but on profitable 
production. Even so, it would be interesting to 
know how many more settlers in any Dominion the 
investment of a million of capital would represent. 


It may be that the prospects of the future have 
been painted in colours too dark. There are two 
people to the square mile in Australia and 468 in 
this country. Such statistics are misleading, for 
to take Mr. Colebatch’s estimate Australia could 
not provide for a population of more than eight to 
the square mile at a high standard of comfort. It 
may be that that high standard is the snag. What 
does it mean? There are any number of things 
which are to-day rated as comfort, though they are 
utterly unproductive in terms of happiness. If the 
standard of comfort is set too high on the plane of 
comfort, then indeed the days of the British 
Empire are numbered. Mr. Colebatch quotes the 
axiom that ‘‘ Empire is retained by the same arts 
whereby it was won ”’ and calls for a revival of 
traditional qualities among the rising generation. 
Those traditional qualities that won the Empire 
had little concern with standards of comfort. 


Enough has been said to suggest that the popu- 
lation of the wide open spaces of the Empire is tot 
so simple as it sounds. The Dominions want only 
the best men in this country and they are just the 
men we do not want to part with. Viscount Horne 
has drawn attention to the danger of leaving vast 
areas of the Empire unpopulated through lack of 
emigration from Great Britain. He spoke of 
manufacturers transferring parts or the whole of 
their establishments to the Dominions, but he pro- 
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vided no answer to the Bishop of London’s 
remarks about the difficulties that Englishmen 
meet in those same Dominions just because they 
are English. 


It is to be hoped that Herr Hitler will study 
closely our experience in this matter of populating 
our Empire overseas. It is possible to own a great 
part of the earth without being able to relieve the 
congestion at home. Both Germany and Italy 
complain that they have no room for their popula- 
tion within their boundaries and move heaven and 
earth to increase their population. It would be 
well that they should realise from our experience 
that a Colonial Empire is no remedy to 
over-population. 


IT’S JUST LIKE ENGLAND 


It is difficult to compare our mountains with 
those of other countries, beautiful though they may 
be. The size is wrong, and they are not sufficiently 
wooded. Glencoe, for example, is not like an 
Alpine valley. The nearest approach I know to 
this is the Pass of Aberglaslyn in Snowdonia, 
which from certain view-points reminds one of 
Tyrol, such as the rugged cut between Parten- 
kirchen in the Bavarian Alps, and Innsbruck, or 
the valleys of the Salzkammergut. There are 
generally a few dead pines around Aberglaslyn— 
a trifling matter that goes far to complete the 
illusion. The only American range I know is the 
Smoky Mountains between Georgia and Tennessee. 
The amount of trees on the sides make an almost 
impenetrable barrier, and the range thus seems the 
exact opposite of our English bare hills. 


But there are less hilly places than Wales in 
Great Britain, which suggest the Continent. I 
have one in mind, and it is an intensely interesting 
little region, by no means well-known. The reader 
would not expect it to be in North Staffordshire, 
but it is the Churnet Valley between Rocester 
and Leek, and luckily there are few motor roads. 
At Alton Towers, the Gothic revivalist, Pugin, 
was given a free hand for once, by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury (‘‘ Why not spend an extra half- 
crown, my Lord, and put a tower on it! ”’ said 
Pugin to some divine). Here he has built a delight- 
ful little castellated chapel on the top of a great 
rock, just like a Rhineland Castle. Gazing at this 
from the platform of Alton station, it is possible 
to savour the true romantic old Teutonic flavour, 
and if a walk be taken up the neighbouring Dim- 
minsdale, the pines, rocks and lakes will reward the 
traveller with a fairy-tale Black Forest landscape, 
which will probably surprise and gratify him very 
much. 

Let us lift our eyes down from the hills, and 
consider the Fen country. Here we have Holland 
and Belgium, Hamburg and Liibeck. It is in the 
Flemish style, and might have been painted by 
Hobbema. My favourite spot is Denver Sluice, 
just off the road from Ely to King’s Lynn. It is 
here that the Ouse is shut off from the sea by an 
immense gate. As we look up this great straight 
Bedford Level with its sloping green banks, and 
round about at the uncompromising pancake-land, 
it is the easiest thing in the world to imagine the 


scene to be Dutch. There is even a windmill 
handy. We expect to see the peasants in their 
Sunday best, petticoated, becapped and earringed, 
trotting about as in Veere or Sluis. Even the air 
has the same salt invigorating tang, and a visit to 
the Dutch part of King’s Lynn, with its houses 
of rich red, completes the picture. To some this 
countryside is depressing and uninteresting, but 
for those who can appreciate rich colours and mar- 
vellous wide-drawn skyscapes it seems heavy with 
beauty. The charm grows and, if heights are 
longed for, go and see Ely Cathedral on its little 
hill, or visit Boston Stump pushing its blunt nose 
skywards. 

Generally speaking, our rivers do not remind me 
of other waters. Certain parts of the Thames 
where the poplars grow (for example, round 
Hampton Court) suggest the Seine or Loire. The 
wide reach at Greenwich is very like the old 
entrance to the Zuyder Zee at Amsterdam. The 
famous Suwannee River appears very like the Man- 
chester Irwell as regards its colour, but there the 
resemblance abruptly ceases! On the whole our 
rivers are small, and their intimacy is of a unique 
sort. 

Two other spots in England spring to my mind 
on account of their forming interesting parallels 
with European districts. One is Salisbury Plain, 
stretching out its flattened contours to the horizon, 
for all the world like the Champagne country of 
France. Indeed, the statue of General Galliéni 
gazing over the countryside way beyond Meaux, 
might as well be studying the Plain of Sarum as 
the Plain of Champagne. There are more woods 
about, but the taste is much the same. The other 
spot is near Leek (you must visit Leek, ugly in 
itself, but with beautiful surroundings). A few 
miles from the town, on the Buxton road, lie the 
Roaches, or Roches. These consist of a ridge of 
spiky little hills, unique of their kind, I believe, in 
England, which on a misty day look as huge and 
imposing as the Dolomites! This is, of course, a 
gross exaggeration, but my enthusiasm for Leek 
runs away with me. 

It is impossible to discuss at any length the 
subject of English town and village architecture in 
an article of this size, but I can express the view 
that we differ much from the mainlands in this 
respect. In Holland and the coal country of 
northern France, there are rows and rows of smug 
little houses like those in our cities, but our villages 
are, unique. In the southern States of America 
all towns seem to follow the same plan. First of 
all lines of negro shacks, then villas of the well- 
to-do, then the Court House, and villas and shacks 
again. There is no such monotony about our 
villages or towns. They are inclined to cling 
round the church, but otherwise their individuali- 
ties are amazing. These villages are English, as 
opposed to other scenery. (Perhaps the Welsh 
Marches are also unique. Certainly for me they 
represent England, just as does the music of 
Elgar.) On the Continent, the towns being mostly 
walled in bygone times forced the inhabitants to 
build upwards and not outwards. Hence their 
houses are higher than ours, and contain less space 
for gardens. In Norway, Sweden and the U.S.A., 
wood being so plentiful, the frame house became 
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ubiquitous. We are lucky in this respect, for 
nearly all sense of age is absent from wooden 
houses. Thus a farm 300 years old in Norway 
looks much like one a tenth of its age. But old 
brick takes on a heavenly colour, and old stone 
weathers very attractively. Here we are fortunate 
in this respect, as well as in that of our varying 
landscape. Our countryside changes every fifty 
miles or less, and the monotonous long stretches 
of America and Eastern Europe do not occur. 
Instead, our little island contains in itself an 
epitome of all scenery, as I have tried to show. 
BECKET WILLIAMS. 


THE WATER TIGER 


Na first faint flush of dawn had cast its light 
upon the river. The barn owl hooted for the 
last time ere he flew back to the hollow tree wherein 
he spent the hours of daylight. Birds took their 
heads from under their wings and greeted the 
coming day with a burst of song. The stealthy 
creatures of the night slunk back to their fastnesses, 
until once again darkness came to cloak the land. 

A late returning rat scurried between the reeds 
on the river bank. During the previous night his 
scavenging had been well rewarded and he had fed 
well, so he was later than usual in seeking his bur- 
row. He scuttled along in great haste taking 
advantage of every bit of cover for his enemies 
were many. His little beady eyes glanced fearfully 
to left and right as he ran and his whiskers twitched 
as he sniffed the air. 

He came to a pollard willow on the river bank 
and here he halted for it was at this point that he 
had to cross the stream. Fearfully he poked his 
nose through the screen of rushes and looked 
around. Nothing was to be seen save the deserted 
stretch of water which lay between him and the 
safety of his home. After a long searching look 
he launched himself into the water and began to 
swim across. 


But though upon the banks and in the air there 
were no enemies to be seen, the water held a terror 
as deadly as any to be found upon dry land. From 
under the shade of the willow a long torpedo 
shaped body moved effortlessly out into mid- 
stream. The rat, paddling along the surface, saw 
and heard nothing. Nearer drew the shadow and 
nearer until with a sudden swirl the rat disappeared 
beneath the surface. One moment he was there, 
the next he had gone and only a few bubbles 
remained to tell the tale. 


The rat was dead. The life had been instantly 
crushed out of him by the terrible teeth of the pike. 
The fish grasped him by the head and swallowed 
him whole and that was the end of it. Then he 
drifted slowly back to his station beneath the wil- 
low. He was an ugly, evil-looking creature of 
Some three feet long. His jaw was undershot and 
bristling with formidable teeth. His eye was cold 
and malevolent. And his looks were a true key to 
his nature. A real tiger of the water, he was by 
far the most ferocious and deadly creature which 
moved in the waters. 


He lay facing upstream, his fins moving gently 
against the current. So still was he that he looked 


like a shadow in the water and the dullness of his 
colouring heightened the illusion. Only his 
wicked eye and the ever moving fins told that he 
lived. A roach flickered into the pool beneath the 
willow. The lurking monster gave no sign that he 
had seen it. The little fish nosed its way nearer 
and nearer until with the speed of light the pike 
flashed forward and the luckless roach disappeared 
down his yawning gullet. 

It was some two hours afterwards that he 
became aware of another small fish dancing 
towards him. It was a gudgeon and moved with a 
peculiar sideways movement with many flickerings 
of its tail. Indeed so violent were its movements 
that the pike was aware of it long before it reached 
his pool. It danced and cavorted like a mad thing 
and its progress brought it ever nearer to the 
waiting monster. The moment arrived to make 
the pounce and the pike dashed forward. He 
caught the gudgeon between his jaws and made to 
swallow. But at the same instant there was a 
violent jerk and he felt a sharp pain in the roof of 
his mouth. He tried to eject the fish but the hook 
was firmly embedded. Then he became aware that 
some unseen power was drawing him out into 
midstream and the hook was working itself deeper 
into his flesh. 


The pike went mad. With all his power he 
struggled against that power which was drawing 
him out. With one mad rush he darted fifty yards 
upstream in an endeavour to reach a bed of reeds. 
But always that steady, insistent pressure held him 
back and though he travelled about ten yards the 
pain in his mouth was too great and he had to turn 
back and swim downstream. He was no coward 
and would fight till he died. Downstream he went 
and always he had to fight against that pressure 
which slowed him up like a dead weight. 


He reached another reed bed and struggled 
valiantly to reach it, but the unseen power 
became suddenly greater and strive though he 
would he was guided past it into open water. He 
sulked now and lay at the bottom of the stream, 
rubbing his jaw against the sandy bottom in an 
effort to dislodge the hook. He only managed to 
drive it deeper and with the knowledge that he 
could not free himself his savagery returned. 

For an hour and more that fight went on, the 
mad monster in the water and the man with the 
rod upon the bank. Gradually he weakened though 
he fought every inch of the way. He spent his 
strength in mad rushes up and down stream and 
the man, wise in his art, let him go but all 
the time he kept a pressure on the line. At length 
he glimpsed the ugly body just under the surface 
and he knew that the long fight was ending. And 
now the pressure of the line grew stronger and the 
pike had little strength with which to resist. He 
splashed upon the surface and gradually he was 
drawn to the bank. The net was lowered beneath 
him and he was pulled out on to the grass. He lay 
there gasping, defiant to the last and ready to snap 
at any finger that approached him. A mallet rose 
and fell and with a convulsive shudder the tiger of 
the pool died. The most murderous denizen of the 
waters had met his end. 


DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


JOHN WESLEY THE MAN 


ONE of the most brilliant of the present season’s 

biographies is beyond question Mrs. G. Elsie 
Harrison’s ‘‘Son to Susanna’”’ (Nicholson & 
Watson, 8s. 6d.), the life and love adventures of 
John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. Mrs. 
Harrison is perhaps more intent to reveal to us the 
man than to portray the revivalist in action, but in 
setting out her colourful emotional story she still 
manages to impress us with the earnestness and 
self-sacrificing zeal of John Wesley’s religious 
mission. Susanna’s son, like his mother and his 
sisters, had his hard battles with life, and all the 
love and disciplinary care that Susanna bestowed 
on her children, while battling herself with the 
improvidence of a selfish and unpractical husband, 
could not save John Wesley from suffering from 
some of the heart pains and disillusionment she her- 
self had endured. Love and religion fought against 
one another for his soul from his Oxford student 


days down to the time when Fate ordained for his . 


safety that he should marry the ‘‘ ferret ’? and the 
shrew, Mrs. Vazeille. First came his calf love for 
a beautiful girl in the Cotswolds, then a rather 
unaccountable flirtation with the blue-stocking 
‘* Aspasia,”’ to be followed by the development of 
a really serious love affair with Sophy Hopkey in 
Georgia. The zealot in Wesley would make no 
complete surrender to Cupid, and so he took refuge 
in precipitate flight from the scene of temptation. 
Later, after the launching of his revivalist cam- 
paign, was to come his romantic association with 
Grace Murray. This was the greatest passion of 
his life and would probably have ended in marriage 
had it not been for the machinations of John’s 
brother, Charles. The latter Mrs. Harrison 
portrays throughout as John’s evil genius, repre- 
senting the relationship between the two brothers 
as a sort of continuation of the old drama of 
conflict between Susanna and her husband Samuel. 
If Charles had more of the poet in him than his 
father ever had, he had inherited, Mrs. Harrison 
shows, more than a little of Samuel Wesley’s 
selfishness and unreliability of character, and was 
to prove, on more than one occasion, a veritable 
thorn in his brother’s side. This is a biography 
as easy to read as any novel, because of the charm 
of its author’s bright and piquant style. 


_ JUDGE JEFFREYS 

The Bloody Assizes, which resulted in such 
wholesale and severe punishment for those charged 
with participation in Monmouth’s Rebellion, have 
left a stain on English justice that has made the 
man who presided over them to be held up to 
Posterity as the historical type of the Unjust Judge. 
As Macaulay wrote in his impassioned indictment 
of him, ‘* the depravity of this man has passed into 
a proverb.’’ Since Macaulay’s day attempts have 
been made to whitewash Judge Jeffreys, but 
hitherto not with any great success. The latest 
attempt—by Mr. Seymour Schofield with his 
Jeffreys of ‘The Bloody Assizes’ ’’ (Thornton 


Butterworth, illustrated, 15s.)—has the merit of 
being supported with considerable weight of argu. 
ment. Mr. Schofield has brought to his study of 
Judge Jeffreys very careful research not only into 
his subject’s judicial career, but also into the prac- 
tice and personnel of English Law in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century; and it is difficult 
to resist his plea that a Judge has to administer 
the law of his time and not to make it, and that his 
judgments and procedure accordingly must not be 
interpreted by the light of rules of evidence and 
judicial practice that have been evolved by subse- 
quent centuries. If Jeffreys was a harsh judge, 
the law he had to administer, Mr. Schofield rightly 
insists, was also an exceedingly harsh one. Mr, 
Schofield invites us to regard Jeffreys as ‘‘ one of 
the most arresting figures in as talented and colour- 
ful a group of lawyers and statesmen as have ever 
played a part in English history.”” In the Bloody 
Assizes he contends Jeffreys ‘‘ pronounced no 
sentences which were not prescribed by law for the 
offences with which he was dealing,’’ and it was 
only ‘* for the manner in which he conducted those 
trials that he deserves censure. The Chief Justice 
should have seen to it that every man who desired 
it might have had a fair and patient hearing and 
that no threats were employed to secure a plea of 
Guilty. . . . He ought to have stayed in the West 
and dragged out the proceedings until the King 
realised the folly of setting the judges such a task 
and terminated their labours with a_ general 
pardon.” 

Mr. Schofield quotes chapter and verse to prove 
that Jeffreys on occasion could deliver as erudite a 
judgment as any of his colleagues on the Bench. 
He dwells on the fact that Jeffreys ‘‘is the youngest 
Chancellor that England has ever had,’’ and he 
credits him with ‘‘ brilliant legal gifts,’’ a strong 
sense of humour and tremendous energy, and 
remarks that ‘‘ it was unfortunate the Jeffreys pre- 
sided over so many causes in which politics were 
involved, for these exhibited the worst (although 
most picturesque) aspect of his judicial conduct.” 
All judges of his time were swayed by political 
bias, and Jeffreys only differed from his colleagues 
‘‘in possessing stronger political convictions.’’ If 
Jeffreys had his faults he was not, Mr. Schofield 
argues, anything like as black as he has been 
painted. The witnesses for the ‘‘ prosecution ”’ are 
duly arraigned, and it must be admitted that Mr. 
Schofield scores more than a point or two in favour 
of his client. There is obvious exaggeration in 
Macaulay’s picture of a man of “ evil passions 
stimulated by the fumes of intoxication.”’ It is 
probable, too, that many of the facts of the Bloody 
Assizes have been distorted in the accounts that 
have come down to us. But, while Mr. Schofield 
has given us an excellent book, his imbiber of 
‘“ weak punch ”’ and producer of witty sallies in 
Court does not emerge from his latest white- 
washing immersion with his character entirely free 
from the dark stain of infamy. 


MOSES THE LAWGIVER 
Mr. Louis Golding has given us a curious but 
appetising mixture of travel book and biography 
in his new book ‘‘ In the Steps of Moses the Law- 
giver’? (Rich & Cowan, illustrated, 7s. 6d.). In 
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following the footsteps of Moses he has been 
content to be guided by tradition, feeling that it 
‘is as likely to be true as anything that could be 
found out at this date. And in any case it has a 
real truth of its own, just because it is the 
tradition.”’ If, however, Mr. Golding has made 
no attempt at exploratory research for himself, he 
has brought to the tale he unfolds both a lively 
imagination and an interesting store of illustrative 
legend. By this means he can conjure up for us 
visions of Moses at the Court of Pharoah and as a 
leader of men and incidentally also give us vivid 
little pen pictures of the weary hosts of Israelites 
sick of wandering in the desert:—‘‘ They were 
sick of the Lord, of Moses, of Aaron, of the desert. 
They wanted Egypt, the warmth, the ease, the 
lewdness. They wanted to dance and sing. They 
wanted a God they could kiss and dance around, 
an Egyptian Bull, an Egyptian cow—Hathor, 
Apis, Mnevis, any of them. ‘Build us a bull,’ 
they cried, ‘ or if the gold won’t run to it—a calf 
will do, Aaron.’ ”’ 


Mr. Golding has a happy way of digressing or 
turning from serious to gay, from Moses the law- 
giver to Mr. Golding the irrepressible traveller. 
All this helps to add to the entertainment value of 
his book. 


THE CANADIAN ARCTIC 


Mr. C. E. Whittaker has had a long and close 
acquaintance with the Eskimo inhabitants of the 
Canadian Arctic, especially that portion of it that 
lies at the mouth of the Mackenzie River and west- 
wards of it. He tells us of his experiences with 
these primitive people in a simply, but pleasantly 
written and informative book ‘‘ Arctic Eskimo ”’ 
(Seeley Service, illustrated, 16s.). Like most primi- 
tive people, the Canadian Eskimo requires some 
understanding; animism and taboos of various 
kinds play their part in his outlook on life and his 
general behaviour. Mr. Whittaker has obviously 
taken great pains in his sympathetic study both of 
the individual and the tribe, and nothing has been 
too small for his observing and investigating eyes. 
That is a peculiarly valuable feature of his book 
that gives weight to the opinion he expresses that 
the Eskimo can be made the subject of civilising 
influences without the risk of impairing his powers 
of resistance to the hardships of his environment. 


NEW NOVELS 


John Buchan has never created a more appealing 
character than his romanti¢ ex-grocer Dickson 
McCunn, and those who have thrilled over the 
latter’s exploits in the three books ‘‘ Hunting- 
tower,’ ‘‘ Castle Gay ’’ and ‘‘ The House of the 
Four Winds,’’ will welcome the newly-published 
omnibus volume which contains all three under the 
one embracing and appropriate title ‘* The 
Adventures of Dickson McCunn” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). This volume of nearly one 
thousand pages of excellent print will certainly 
tempt them to renew contact with McCunn and the 
Gorbals Die-Hards whom he adopted and who, he 
was fain to confess, had made him the man he was 


—afraid, but never black-afraid, old but not 
dead-old. 


The author of ‘‘ Katrina,’? (Thornton Butter- 
worth), Miss Sally Salminen, when she wrote her 
book, was, we are told, a kitchen-maid in the 
household of an American millionaire. The success 
of this book which has been translated already into 
several languages and has had a wide sale on the 
Continent and in America seems likely to have 
long ago made her independent of such a humble 
occupation. To have written a book of this kind 
under such conditions was certainly in itself a 
remarkable achievement. The tale is of the 
marriage of a well-to-do Scandinavian farmer’s 
daughter with a sailor who had sadly misled her 
as to the life that was before her. This is a life of 
hard struggle in the direst state of poverty. 
Handicapped with a feckless husband the woman 
manages somehow to bring up the children that 
come to her, but fate continues to deal hardly with 
her till in the loneliness of her declining years she 
can only look forward to death as a happy release. 
A sad and moving story, simply but most realisti- 
cally told, with marked skill in portraiture. 

Mr. Jerrard Tickell has written a witty, spark- 
ling comedy under the title ‘‘ Silk Purse ”’ 
(Heinemann). It is the tale of a slum child who 
ran away from his northern home to London, was 
adopted by a policeman and through the good 
offices of a Roman Catholic priest began an 
education that was eventually to take him to 
Oxford. He may have had some of the shrewdness 
often associated with the guttersnipe, but he 
proved to be an admirable young man eminently 
suited to mate eventually with an Earl’s daughter. 
In choosing his title Mr. Tickell was obviously 
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giving play to his satirical humour of which there 
is plenty of evidence in his manner of setting out 
the incidents of his most entertaining story. 

Rotten Borough,’’ by Julian Pine (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson), is rightly described as ‘‘ a 
frolic.’’ The wit and humour, a trifle laboured at 
the very beginning, become delightfully light and 
airy as the tale proceeds. It is a high-spirited 
affair that carries the reader along from one 
laughter-provoking episode to another. The gay 
band of Crusaders who set about cleaning up the 
Rotten Borough may not have much morality to 
boast of, but they do at least provide glorious fun 
with their methods of exposing evils and public 
nuisances, 

Mr. John Cowper Powys allows his vivid 
imagination full rein in painting for us a Hell 
peopled only by sadists in his ‘‘ Morwyn or The 
Vengeance of God ”’ (Cassell). A girl, her lover 
and her father (a vivisector) are precipitated into 
this Hell by the fall of a meteorite on the hill on 
which they were standing. They are greeted by 
Torquemada and the Marquis de Sade, the latter 
of whom grimly explains that ‘“‘ cruelty seems the 
only vice that absolutely requires Hell to indulge 
itself to the limit.’’ For the benefit of Hell’s 
inhabitants television screens display all the vivi- 
section experiments that are being conducted in 
various parts of the world. A large proportion of 
these inhabitants are vivisectors, and so far from 
the Marquis being the chief sadist, he admits that 
as a practitioner in sadism he has been surpassed 
by the religious fanatic and scientist. The vivi- 
sector father who was killed by the meteorite is 
restored to life through his ghost showing signs of 
repentance, and the three visitors to Hell eventually 
come back to the world, the girl with the intention 
of starting a revolt against vivisection in America. 
The tale, in short, is a sort of tract against vivi- 
section, and that must to some extent destroy its 
interest for the average reader for all his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Powys’ gifts as a writer. 

An extremely clever study in troubled domestic 
atmosphere is Mr. Wallace Stegner’s ‘‘ Remem- 
bering Laughter ’’ (Heinemann, 6s.). It is the 
tale of a husband’s passion for his sister-in-law and 
of the discovery of the liaison by the wife, who 
protects her sister’s good name and keeps her and 
the son born to her under her roof, but refuses for- 
giveness to both husband and sister. Thus the 
household continues with a sense of repression 
hanging heavily over it, and the husband alone 
being able, for the child’s sake, to ‘‘ remember 
laughter.” When the husband is dead and the 
boy has grown into manhood and gone to work in 
Chicago, the two women, now prematurely old, 
draw at last nearer to one another. 

The best and most original of this season’s 
detective stories is Mr. Anthony Berkeley’s 
“* Trial and Error ’’ (Hodder & Stoughton). It 
is the story of a man condemned by his doctor to 
an early death and anxious to do good service to 
humanity before death claims him. The good deed 
he hits on is the murder of a selfish actress who is 
a confirmed home-breaker. The murder is duly 
accomplished but an innocent man is convicted for 
it. The benevolent philanthropist cannot get that 
conviction set aside by his own confession. So he 


gets himself charged for murder in a civil action, 
The jury duly find him guilty and the Government 
are forced to release the prisoner previously con- 
victed. And there is an unexpected development 
at the very end of the story. It isa very clever and 
skilfully worked out plot that provides delightfully 
amusing reading. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 

‘“‘ Civitas Dei,”’ Vol. III, by Lionel Curtis 
(Macmillan, ds.). 

‘““ The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams,”’ edited by 
Ward Thoron (Longmans, 

‘“* This was Germany : Letters of Princess Marie 
Radziwill,” translated by Cyril Spencer Fox 
(Murray, 15s). 

Zeppelin,’’ by late Captain 
Lehmann, translated by J. Dratler. 
15s.). 

‘‘Mosquito Coast,’’ by Peter Keenagh (Chatto & 
Windus, 12s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Among Harrap’s future publications will be the 
story of Miss Amelia Earhart’s last flight. This 
book is being prepared by Miss Earhart’s husband, 
Mr. George Palmer Putnam, and will be entitled 
“Last Flight.”’ 

Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s volume of remi- 
niscences, ‘‘ Paint and Prejudice,’’ will be coming 
from Methuen early next month, 

Sidgwick & Jackson have in preparation the 
third and concluding volume of John Drinkwater’s 
Collected Poems.’ This will comprise all 
Drinkwater’s poems since the publication of the 
first two volumes in 1923. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne will be publishing 
this month “* My Irish Friends,’”’ by Mrs. William 
O’Brien. 

The Argonaut Press announce for later this 
month a book entitled ‘‘Speeding up Shakespeare” 
by W. J. Lawrence, the author of the entertaining 
volume ‘‘‘ Those Nut-cracking Elizabethans.”’ 

John Murray will publish on October 26th ‘‘The 
Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince 
Metternich 1820—1826.”’ The letters are translated 
with notes and a biographical foreword by Peter 
Quennell, who preserves all the wit, wisdom, 
humour—malicious and otherwise—of the origi- 
nals, and brings out fully the charm and historical 
importance of this most lively and absorbing 
picture of Regency England. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare has contributed a long 
introductory essay to the anthology of flower 
poems collected by Miss Joan Rutter under the 
title of ‘‘ Here’s Flowers,’’ which the Golden 
Cockerel Press will publish on October 28th. The 
poets range from Shakespeare and Herrick to 
D. H. Lawrence and Humbert Wolfe. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish an account of the independent efforts made 
during the eighteenth century to provide popular 
education, on a religious basis, in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. The book is by 


Ernest A. 
(Longmans, 


Miss M. G. Jones, Fellow of Girton College, and is 
entitled ‘‘ The Charity School Movement in the 
XVIII Century: a Study of Puritanism in 
Action.” 
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Round the Empire 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM 


[ From a Correspondent | 


ywrar Printing-house Square justly describes 
as ‘‘the vital and urgent importance of 
developing the Empire and of populating its wide, 
empty territories with British people ’’ has been 
relegated to a more or less private Conference. It 
is true that this Conference comprises delegates 
from Dominions’ Central and provincial Govern- 
ments, but Britain herself apparently is not 
represented in it by any official (Minister or Civil 
Servant) from Whitehall. And, while the zeal of 
those organising and participating in this Con- 
ference is wholly praiseworthy, it is surely an 
amazing thing that it should have been left to any 
Conference of this kind to deal with a problem on 
the proper solution of which the very security of 
the Empire must rest. The recent Imperial Con- 
ference gave up the greater part of its time to 
deliberating and defining the possibilities of 
imperial co-operation in the matter of defence. But 
to the closely allied subject of immigration little or 
no attention appears to have been paid. That was 
unfortunate, to say the least of it, since it is obvious 
that the Empire’s defence, so far as His Majesty’s 
overseas dominions are concerned, must to be 
effective in the long run depend on a sufficiency of 
man-power, which even now is lamentably lacking. 
Without a considerable increase in their white 
populations in the near future, the very existence 
of some of the Dominions is bound to be gravely 
imperilled. Stagnation will be their lot, and with 
it will be the ever-increasing danger of external 
attack. Already the menace of depopulation is 
hovering over them, and unless prompt measures 
are taken to meet this menace by importation of 
fresh blood, their future prospects will be black 
indeed. The depressing facts of the situation are 
beyond dispute. Speaker after speaker at the 
Empire Migration and Development Conference at 
the Guildhall duly emphasised them. Why, then, 
it may be asked, is nothing being done? The 
answer is, of course, that the Dominion Govern- 
ments have been waiting for a lead from Whitehall 
and that lead has not been forthcoming, simply 
and solely because the Dominions Department is 
in charge of an amiable politician who has had 
neither the imagination nor the personality to 
tackle the problem in the way that it ought to be 
tackled. If Dominion statesmen are content to 
wait till something turns up, so, too, apparently 
is Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. Like his father 
before him, he is ever looking ‘‘ up and up” for 
Inspiration in the Heavens, but without, it would 
seem, much tangible result. 


Sir Henry Page Croft, in his speech at the Con- 
ference, suggested that if we had had a Dictator 
for the British Empire, he would most certainly 
have provided ere this machinery for undertaking 
large-scale development schemes, and would have 
placed British credit to the tune of £100,000,000 to 
£500,000,000 behind them. Heaven forbid that 


we should ever have a Dictator, but if any schemes 
of Imperial immigration are to be successfully 
launched, there will undoubtedly be need of a big 
development loan. Development and immigration 
must go together, and without large capital behind 
them neither can succeed. A loan of the propor- 
tions Sir Henry visualised may seem extravagant, 
but India affords a notable example of how vast 
expenditure on development projects can eventually 
prove to be highly remunerative. If development 
of our Imperial estate is to be seriously under- 
taken, it would be as well not to be too niggardly 
in framing our estimates of cost. The drawing up 
of schemes and estimates would, however, have to 
be entrusted to an Imperial Development Board 
such as was long ago recommended in a report of 
the Dominions Royal Commission. Why that 
report was shelved is one of the mysteries of this 
immigration problem. But one may agree with 
the opinion expressed by Lord Horne at the Guild- 
hall Conference that it is high time that the Board 
the Commission suggested was brought into being. 
The Board was to consist, according to the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, of men, drawn from 
various parts of the Empire, representative of 
engineering, industry, commerce and research, and 
its duties were to be a continuous study of the best 
means of co-ordinating Empire effort for the 
development of Empire resources and oppor- 
tunities. A great deal, of course, would depend 
on the actual composition of the Board, but if its 
members were carefully selected and commanded 
the confidence of the business world, we have Lord 
Horne’s authority for anticipating that “‘ the 
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money market could be induced to play its part in 
providing capital for the development of the great 
estate of the Empire.’’ The creation of an Imperial 
Development Board and the floating of a Develop- 
ment Loan are two concrete proposals arising out 
of the Guildhall discussions, and one may be 
excused for fervently hoping that the Conference 
will have served the good purpose of curing 
Whitehall of the illusion that the Empire’s greatest 
problem can be solved by a policy of celestial 
contemplation. 


INDIAN POLITICAL SCENE 


If Indian Congress Ministries are taking them- 
selves very seriously in their new posts of responsi- 
bility and if Messrs. Gandhi and Nehru are 
carefully watching their political flock and 
endeavouring to save them from making foolish 
mistakes which may seriously affect the prestige 
and popularity of Congress, the Indian political 
scene has a good deal of comedy in it. For 
example, one Indian-owned newspaper has had 
occasion to reprimand a provincial Premier for his 
churlish treatment of his colleagues. He treats 
them, we are led to believe, like a pack of 
irresponsible schoolboys. He tells them to “ sit 
down in the midst of their speeches and prompts 
them to say this and that and most often replies 
to questions that rightly belong to the jurisdiction 
of these Ministers.’’ Then there is the curious 
«situation of the Pandit Nehru, President of 
Congress, who has never taken any trouble to hide 
his sympathy with Russian Communist ideals. 
He has had to come out as an earnest supporter 
of law and order and only the other day he had to 
warn an Ahmedabad audience that ‘‘ if the Red 
flag is pitched against the tri-colour flag (of 
Congress) it will be smashed.’’ He has had 
trouble, too, with some of his more prominent 
supporters who, despite his desire to show Indian 
Mahomedans that Congress is not a mere Hindu 
organisation, will persist in associating themselves 
conspicuously with Hindu Sabhas. Communal- 
ism is still obviously very strong in the Congress 
ranks despite the Congress constitution’s fiat 
against Congress politicians having anything to 
do with communal organisations and activities. A 
pleasing indication of the new Congress 
** moderation ’’ has been afforded by the U.P. 
Provincial Congress Committee’s recent action in 
circularising all its affiliated bodies in villages, 
towns and districts calling upon them to abandon 
the use of violent expressions against landlords 
and Europeans. Meanwhile the Bihar zemindars 
have taken a leaf out of Mr. Gandhi’s book 
by solemnly deciding that they will resist the 
unwelcome land and income-tax legislation of the 
provincial Ministry, ‘‘ even, if necessary, with 
non-violent civil disobedience.”’ 


CEYLON REFORMS 


According to the Ceylon Daily News representa- 
tions being submitted by the European Association 
of Ceylon on the reform of the Constitution are 
likely to embody certain proposals which indicate 
a change in the Association’s attitude regarding 
some of the principal proposals forwarded by the 


Board of Ministers. These proposals, which have 
for some time been under the consideration of the 
Council of the Association relate to the Committee 
System and the Government’s present system of 
finance. Hitherto the European Association was 
in favour of the retention of the Committee System. 
The Council of the Association, however, now 
appears to favour the scrapping of the Executive 
Committees and the introduction of a new system 
of finance. The Board of Ministers, in its Reform 
Memorandum of March this year, asked for the 
abolition of the Executive Committees and the 
assignment of the various portfolios to Ministers 
chosen by a Chief Minister who would himself be 
elected by the Council or summoned by the 
Governor to form a Government, Standing Com. 
mittees of the Council being appointed in an 
advisory capacity. The Ministers also asked that 
the functions of the Officers of State should be 
entrusted to elected Ministers, one of whom would 
be Finance Minister. 


When the deputation from the minority com. 
munities waited on Sir Edward Stubbs on June 
23 last, shortly before his departure from the 
Island, it was stated on behalf of the European 
Association that the Constitution was structurally 
unworkable and that the only course open to them 
was to apply for a fresh Commission to re-examine 
it in detail with a view to arriving at a workable 
alternative. In a reference to the European 
Association’s Memorandum on _ Constitutional 
Reform in its Quarterly Review published in July, 
Mr. C. G. C. Kerr, the President of the Associa- 
tion, mentioned some of the reform demands made 
by the Association and stated that ‘‘ the Associa- 
tion’s policy of the immediate past may, in the 
fulness of time, come to be recognised as an 
impartial contribution to the adjustment of diffi- 
culties in the working of the existing constitution.” 
The Council of the European Association, it now 
appears, is to a certain extent in agreement with 
the reasons for which the Board of Ministers 
asked for the abolition of the Committee System. 


SMALL TOWNS AND DEFENCE 


In Australia as well as in Britain the problem 
of defence against aerial attack has drawn attention 
to the disadvantage of excessive industrial concen- 
tration in one or two large towns. Only the other 
day Mr. Lyons, speaking in Sydney, while 
praising the factory developments of the past three 
or four years, felt called upon to express regret 
that these developments had been confined to the 
two big States and—except for one great enterprise 
—the two biggest cities. The Sydney Bulletin, 
commenting on this speech, remarked that Mr. 
Lyons had struck the right note. It was, it said, 
of importance to the well-being and the defence of 
the Commonwealth that these continuing develop- 
ments should have a wider distribution. ‘‘ There 
are many places in Australia which, because of the 
climate, water supply, accessibility to supplies of 
fuel and raw materials and to deep-water ports, 
and of land values—excessively high in the cities 
—are perfectly adapted to the growth of secondary 
industries; and in which people could have as full 
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and pleasant a life as they can have anywhere else 
in the world. If we had 40 or 50 such new towns, 
or old towns renewed, Australia would be much 
more defensible than it is with its present 
unhealthy and dangerous concentration of popula- 
tion in six capital cities.’’ 


UNION AND S.W. AFRICA 


Considerable uneasiness was recently aroused in 
South-West Africa in view of the reports which 
reached the territory that the Union was about to 
impose a protective duty on imports of butter 
from South-West to the Union. A prominent 
member of the Dairy Control Board in South- 
West Africa stated in an interview that if such 
action was taken it would have disastrous effects 
on dairying in the territory. A great many of the 
farmers derive their income entirely from cream. 
The Administrator, Dr. Conradie, said that, as he 
had no information, he could not confirm the 
report. It was possible that some recommendation 
had been made by somebody or other, but he 
doubted whether the Union Government would 
seriously consider such a proposal. If it were to 
be carried out as suggested in the reports it would 
mean a radical change in the economic relations 
between South-West and the Union. He pointed 
out that there is no customs barrier. In fact, the 
Union Government controlled the customs policy 
of the territory. To impose a duty on South-West 
butter it would be necessary to amend the present 
law. There were many considerations, but for 
this reason alone he did not think the Union 
Government would take the steps suggested. 


AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY 


Particulars are given in Pretoria of the renewed 
trade agreement between the Governments of the 
Union of South Africa and Germany. The 
previous agreement which was concluded towards 
the end of 1936 covered the period between 
December 1, 1936, and November 30, 1937, and, 
including subsequent additions, provided for the 
purchase by Germany of Union and South-West 
African products to a total value of £4,611,000, of 
which £500,000 was held in reserve for the pur- 
chase of wool at the beginning of the 1937-38 
season. The Union and German Governments 
have now decided that it would be preferable to 
arrange that the new (fourth) agreement should 
extend over the period between September 1, 1937, 
to August 31, 1938, in order that adequate provi- 
sion be made at the opening of the Union wool 
Season for German purchases of wool during the 
whole of the season. “The £500,000 which was 
included in the total amount allocated to wool 
under the current (third) agreement, but was 
reserved for utilisation during the first weeks of 
the 1937-38 wool season, has accordingly been 
transferred from the current (third) agreement to 
the new (fourth) agreement, and is included in the 
amount now allocated to wool under the new 
agreement. The total amount of the new agree- 
ment is £4,630,000, of which £3,250,000 is 
allocated to wool to be purchased between Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, and August 31, 1938; and £1,380,000 
to the other products. 


NORTHERN NIGERIA’S PROGRESS 


' The Northern Provinces of Nigeria, like the rest 

of the world, have passed through their period of 
depression, but, to judge from the latest annual 
report, a new era of prosperity has definitely begun. 
Harvests have been good, foodstuffs plentiful and 
cheap, prices of export crops more than satisfac- 
tory. Hence there has been no difficulty in the 
people paying their taxes, and Government depart- 
ments have been able to find funds for various 
important developments connected with the social 
and other essential services throughout the pro- 
vinces. As a sign, too, of the general contentment 
of the people, the annual report has no internal 
disturbance of any serious kind to chronicle. 
Incidents such as have too often occurred in the 
past in the pagan areas, necessitating stern puni- 
tive measures, involving the employment of armed 
force, find no place in the latest annual record. 
The native Courts have done their work con- 
spicuously well under the strict and careful super- 
vision of the administrative officers, and popular 
grievances have been few and far between. The 
demand for education is said to be increasing and 
female education has now been firmly established 
in the North and appears to be receiving increasing 
support from Native Authorities. The past year 
has also witnessed great improvements in medical 
and .health amenities, the provision of hospitals, 
dispensaries and the requisite trained staff having 
been, it is said, considerably aided by the efforts 
of the Missions. There seems to be a steadily 
growing confidence in the native population in 
European medicine and surgery. Sleeping Sick- 
ness, which has so long been a scourge in the 
Northern Provinces, still continues to engage the 
earnest attention of the medical authorities, and 
every effort is being made to reduce, by means of 
clearing operations, the possibilities of human 
infection by the tse-tse flies which are the carriers 
of the disease. 


SOIL EROSION IN EAST AFRICA 


The Colonial Office recently issued the report 
submitted by Sir Frank Stockdale, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.E., Agricultural Adviser to the Colonial 
Secretary, on his visit to the East African terri- 
tories in January to March this year. The visit 
had been made with the object of examining the . 
agricultural progress achieved in the various terri- 
tories, investigating various schemes of inspecting, 
grading and marketing produce, discussing matters 
connected with animal husbandry, and _ finally ; 
studying in some detail the very serious problem 
of soil erosion, which is giving the East African 
Administrations and agriculturists furiously to 
think. The report notes that the standard of the 
research and investigational work of the agricul- 
tural departments has considerably improved of 
late years. It considers that greater attention will 
have to be paid to animal husbandry and suggests 
that some development of mixed farming is 
essential if a reasonable degree of soil fertility is to 
be maintained. The problem of soil erosion is 
treated at great length. Overstocking, it is agreed, 
may be responsible in some areas for soil erosion, 
but as often as not this overstocking is merely the 
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result of over-concentration of stock on inadequate 
water supplies or to the curtailment of pasturage 
due to an extension of agricultural operations. 
Elsewhere deforestation may be a prime cause, and 
in yet other areas the systems of agriculture prac- 
tised. The report points out the danger of relying 
too much on easy generalisations. The facts of soil 
erosion are unhappily too obvious. The situation 
is described as serious in Kenya and bad in certain 
parts of Tanganyika. In Uganda, too, there is 
sheet and gully erosion in the northern areas and 
sheet erosion in the Eastern Province. The report 
stresses the fact that before proper remedies can 
be applied the true primary causes of the erosion 
in every area affected must be ascertained. Then 
definite working plans can be evolved in relation 
to the natural drainage areas. For this purpose all 
artificial boundaries, whether between private 
properties or between Reserves, will have to be dis- 
regarded. Sir Frank Stockdale does not consider 
there is any need for special Soil Conservation 
services. He thinks it will be sufficient if in each 
of the Dependencies concerned a senior officer in 
the Secretariat is entrusted with the task of dealing 
with the problem. The provision of additional 
water supplies is the first requisite if a satisfactory 
spread of agricultural operations and of live stock 
is to be achieved. Departments of Agriculture 
should be required to concentrate on the introduc- 
tion of anti-erosion measures in all cultivations of 
land which is liable to erosion, and on the develop- 
ment of sound systems of mixed farming. 
Veterinary Departments should endeavour to 
secure the development of rotational or deferred 
grazing, and in collaboration with the Departments 
of Agriculture to encourage animal husbandry. 
Reconditioning and anti-erosion works will be 
necessary over wide areas. The necessity for such 
work is urgent, but the work should only be under- 
taken after carefully prepared working plans have 
been made. The soil conservation problem, how- 
ever, is of such importance in East Africa to-day 
that, Sir Frank considers, definite action must be 
taken without delay and the results achieved by the 
control measures adopted in the several territories 
should be brought under periodic review at the 
Governors’ Conference. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA’S AIR FLEET 


Southern Rhodesia’s new air force is emerging 
from packing cases at the Salisbury Aerodrome, 
and the first of a consignment of six Hawker-Hart 
light bombers should be ready to take the air about 
the end of October. The machine, which is dual 
controlled, will be used for instruction while the 
others are being unpacked, assembled and tested. 
While members of the Rhodesian Defence Force 
are being trained in Rhodesia by instructors 
seconded from the R.A.F., a party of young 
Rhodesians are undergoing instruction with the 
R.A.F. in this country and will return to Rhodesia 
when trained. Besides these there are several fully 
qualified Rhodesian pilots serving the 
Permanent Forces at Home. 


Arrangements whereby Rhodesians can _ be 
recruited in Rhodesia for short-service commissions 
in the British R.A.F. without having to proceed 


to England first were revealed in an interview in 
Cape Town by Col. J. B. Brady, M.P., a member 
of the Rhodesian Defence Committee, while 
returning to Bulawayo from the Empire Parlia. 
mentary Conference in London. Candidates 
having satisfied the Rhodesian Government that 
they have the required qualifications will, he 
stated, be taken to England at the expense of the 
Imperial Government. The R.A.F. authorities 
are prepared to accept as many lads from Rhodesia 
as are willing to come for a three years’ training 
at Halton School, after which they will be signed 
on for 14 years in the R.A.F. 


GOLDMINE FOR BLANKET 


The recent death of Mr. Robert Aserman recalls 
one of the romances of the Southern Rhodesian 
mining industry. In 1895 Mr. Aserman started a 
small produce store (we here would say green- 
grocer’s shop) in Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
To him one day came one, J. Palca, who suggested 
that if Mr. Aserman would give him a modest 
prospecting outfit and some grub he, Palca, would 
look for a gold reef which, if found, they should 
share. Neither knew much about mining, but Mr. 
Aserman was of a kindly disposition and Mr. Palca 
was hard up. So the one-man expedition set out. 
In his wandering in the wilds Mr. Palca met a 
native and offered him a blanket if he would show 
him one of the old holes in the ground, left by the 
mysterious ancient miners of this part of Africa. 
The native did as he was asked, and, taking his 
blanket went away delighted. Palca, and later, 
Aserman with him, dug into the ancient workings 
and struck it very rich. The Lonely Mine, as they 
called it, became too big a proposition for the part- 
ners to handle and they sold it on excellent terms 
to a company. Up to 30th June this year the 
Lonely has yielded £5,051,661 worth of gold and, 
as a by-product, £8,878 of silver. 


“THIS PRECIOUS GEM . .. ” 


Speaking in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, the 
Hon. J. H. Smit, Minister of Finance, appealed 
to the youth of the country to become more 
interested in its government and to make them- 
selves fit to take up the reins of office. Already 
one of them had done so and was now Minister of 
Justice. Discussing the future of Southern 
Rhodesia, Mr. Smit said he had always believed in 
the Colony as a separate entity in Africa. He had 
never entertained the idea that the Colony should 
form a part of the Union of South Africa. He 
firmly believed that, with all its resources, Southern 
Rhodesia in future would be a pearl among British 
Dominions. There might be little differences of 
opinion in formulating the policy of the Govern- 
ment, but there were no serious lines of cleavage. 


WIDE STREETS 


The Town Council of Bulawayo, the business 
capital of Southern Rhodesia, is to build a new 
suburb on the most modern town planning prin- 
ciples. <A start is to be made with 300 semi- 
detached houses costing from £500 to £900 for each 
half of each building. Exact estimates have not 
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et been drawn up, but the Mayor has announced 
that the rent of a £900 house will be about £6 or 
£7 a month. 

The Bulawayo tradition of fine wide streets 
originated from Sir Starr Jameson’s (Dr. Jim’s) 
instruction that the roads should be wide enough 
to turn a wagon and a team of 16 bullocks. Thus, 
from its inception, Bulawayo has had streets and 
boulevards as wide as the most spacious thorough- 
fares of the great Continental cities. Dr, Jim was 
a better town planner than he realised. The ox- 
wagon has given way to the motor lorry, but there 
is room to park a car in the streets of Bulawayo. 


ANOTHER FAIRBRIDGE SCHOOL 


There is now little doubt that a Fairbridge Farm 
School will be established in Southern Rhodesia, 
stated Col. J. B. Brady, M.P., a few days ago, 
when he returned to Bulawayo from England. 
Col. Brady told a Press representative that, while 
at Home, he had been in close touch with the 
Chairman of the Fairbridge Farm School Executive 
(Mr. Charles Hambro), who had told him that there 
was every hope it would be possible to send a 
representative to Rhodesia before the end of the 
year with full power to make the necessary 
arrangements for the opening of the school in 1938. 
A public-spirited Rhodesian has offered a large 
area of land and suitable buildings near Gwelo, in 
the Rhodesian Midlands, and there have been 
other offers. 


“IT’S AN ILL WIND... ” 


The war in China is having its repercussions in 
Southern Rhodesia, where it has led to large 
peggings of tungsten ores in the Bulawayo and 
Victoria districts. It is probable that supplies of 
wolfram, one of the chief sources of tungsten, from 
China, will cease, and prices are soaring. Although 
the world production of tungsten has almost 
doubled in the last ten years, it is not now able to 
catch up with the demand created by the armament 
race. 


RHODESIA’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


The world shortage of iron has led to important 
developments in Southern Rhodesia, where the 
Mayor of Bulawayo last week performed the 
ceremony of unfurling the Union Jack over the 
steel skeleton of the Colony’s first iron and steel 
works. The building, when completed, will be one 
of the largest in the country and is intended, in the 
first instance, to supply steel ‘‘shoes’’ and 
“‘dies’’ for the mining industry, for which wearing 
Parts there is a continual demand. 

Discussing the future of the steel industry in 
Rhodesia, the Mayor said that with supplies of 
coal, chromium, iron ores and manganese centred 
in Bulawayo, he could oresee the time when 
the Colony would not only manufacture the whole 
of its own steel requirements, but would export to 
countries less favourably situated in their need for 
manganese steel. He had in mind particularly the 
export of manganese steel rails to Asiatic countries. 
These rails last three times as long as those in 
present use. There were, said the Mayor, 
unlimited avenues for expansion in the industry. 


CANADIAN PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


The Canadian West has been much in the public 
mind of late and, although there has been a dis- 
position by some commentators to enlarge upon 
the drought conditions in Saskatchewan, the ensu- 
ing discussions have drawn attention more 
vividly, perhaps, than ever before, to resources, 
agricultural and mineral, of the Prairie Provinces 
as a whole. Not only are the mines yielding 
rapidly increasing revenues—it is estimated that 
this year the total will reach a figure of £7,000,000 
—but rapid developments are taking place in the 
establishment of new manufacturing industries and 
water power development. Trees, too, are being 
planted by the million, while a pleasing report 
comes to hand on the genial topic of fruit. Thanks 
to the work of the Dominion experimental farms, 
apricots are now being grown in the open, one 
variety in particular being especially successful, 
and reflecting its pioneer achievement in the name 
it has acquired—the ‘* Scout ’’ Apricot. 


Through the experimental farms, too, a long list 
of other fruits, apart from the inevitable apple, are 
being introduced into the ‘‘ bald ”’ prairies. They 
include pears, plums, cherries, walnuts, mulberries, 
Saskatoons, pembinas, raspberries, gooseberries, 
currants, strawberries and grapes. In the last eight 
years, indeed, one experimental station alone has 
contributed ninety-one new varieties to Prairie 
horticulture—seventy-seven of these being fruits 
and fourteen of them ornamental flowers. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


Tea and Rubber Position 


RESIDING at the 29th Annual meeting of Harrisons 

& Crosfield, Limited, on Tuesday, Mr. Eric Miller 

said : ‘‘ The Company’s financial position is one of excep- 
tional strength. Our liquid resources are ample for all 
our present commitments, after providing for which there 
is a surplus available to us for employment as opportunity 
offers more profitably than in the gilt-edge market.” 
He then dealt at some length with the Staff Pension 
Scheme recently formed for the benefit of the employees, 
and with the position of the Deferred Ordinary Capital. 


Reviewing the tea industry, Mr. Miller said: ‘‘ The 
past year has been on the whole a moderately prosperous 
one for producers in general and a good one for lower 
grade tea. It is most satisfactory that renewal of inter- 
national regulation for a further period of 5 years from 
next March has been agreed to by the producing interests 
concerned, and by the Governments of India, Ceylon and 
the Netherlands East Indies, as this should ensure a 
continuation of reasonable prices. The stocks in bond 
in the United Kingdom at the end of August were 144 
million lbs., which is 72 million less than during the 
corresponding period last year, but by December we feel 
sure the decrease as compared with the previous year will 
not be so large and buyers need have no fear of there 
not being enough tea for everyone.” 


He then said : ‘‘ It is impossible for anyone to estimate 
even approximately the volume of outside speculation in 
rubber during the course of this year, but the panicky 
state of the market last week suggests that it must have 
assumed considerable dimensions. Speculators often 
spread their operations over several markets, and when 
one ninepin goes down others are apt to topple too. 
Producers of rubber, and manufacturers who are con- 
verting it into usable goods, have meanwhile been carry- 
ing on their respective functions in an orderly manner, 
and the average price which producers have received for 
their crop during 1937 (which corresponds, broadly 
speaking, to what manufacturers have had to pay for it) 
works opt at a figure which gives cause for no particular 
dissatisfaction either way. Absorption has been pro- 
ceeding at a rate wellin excess of that during the 
corresponding period of 1936; available stocks, which 
during the first half of 1937 were, in the exceptional con- 
ditions then prevailing and already described, too low for 
comfort, are being gradually replenished and the latest 
export figures from producing countries appear to indicate 
that the supplies released for export by I.R.R.C. will be 
forthcoming. The U.S.A. are still the largest users of 
rubber and we are particularly concerned to see whether 
automobile and rubber industries there suffer any 
material set-back from the recent change in sentiment. 
Recalling our past experiences, the rubber-growing 
industry has every reason to be thankful for the benefits 
of international regulation of supplies and for the know- 
ledge that exports can be adjusted fairly promptly to 
the needs of the world from time to time. As you know, 
the present Agreement continues to the end of 1938 and 
producers generally will unite in desiring its extension 
for a further period of years with such modifications, if 
any, as seem desirable in the light of present knowledge. 


Judging by the applications for new patents using 
rubber in one form or another, the industry is not stand- 
ing still. You will recall my own repeated advocacy of 
the use of rubber for paving the roads in urban areas 
where traffic is heavy, and I am glad to record some pro- 
gress in this direction, the Cornmarket in Oxford having 
recently been paved with the Gaisman Bramble Block. 
Our own City Corporation have just agreed to have 
Lombard-street paved with similar blocks in response to 
a petition from the frontagers, pho have agreed to con- 
tribute towards the cost.” 


A dividend of 20 per cent. on the Deferred Ordinary 
Stock making 25 per cent. for the year, was declared, 


Letters to the Editor 


PLACE NAMES 


Sir,—Your correspondence on this subject is 
especially timely as the London County Council 
is now contemplating, and has already effected a 
change in a number of London streets. It is not 
only in country districts that place names form a 
clue to local history. As a matter of convenience, 
especially to posimen, the almost countless John 
streets in London should be reduced to one. But 
what about that delightful name—in your 
immediate neighbourhood—Of Alley? It is now 
called by some commonplace title, which I forget, 
with the subscript “‘ formerly Of Alley.’’ It is not 
a particularly distinguished alley, consisting as it 
does of two or three small shops and a_ public 
lavatory, but it does recall part of the title of 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, whose other names 
are recorded in the Adelphi. Why not leave it 
alone ? 

HIsToricus. 


ELECTRICITY MYSTERIES 


Sir,—Much has been written about the blessings 
conferred by the grid on the countryside and no 
doubt the supply of electricity to rural districts 
does to some extent compensate for the hideous- 
ness of the pylons which bestride the land like 
Mr. H. G. Wells’ Martians. Yet the first contact 
with some of the provincial undertakings which 
distribute the power is to say the least of it 
bewildering. Everything is done to confuse the 
customer and to conceal the price that he will have 
to pay for his current. 


True, he may if he likes pay fantastically 
exaggerated charges, say 7d. a unit for light and 
1}d. for power, but if he is disinclined to be bled 
so shamelessly, he is plunged into the mysteries 
of a tariff based on the floor space of his house. 
A young man with a tape measure wanders cheer- 
fully round the building and after measuring an 
imaginary construction into which the whole 
house would fit with a comfortable margin, 
indulges in abstruse calculations which enlarge the 
floor space of the most modest dwelling to 
palatial dimensions. 

Further calculations show that if a sum which 
should be ample to cover the entire cost of the cur- 
rent used is paid down as a preliminary, the 
customer will be entitled to pay for all the current 
he uses at a penny a unit. Is it surprising that 
many rural householders still find it simpler and 
more economical to produce their own electricity. 


W. E. Ecuataz. 
Wallingford, Berks. 


GERMAN COLONIAL DEMANDS 


Sir,—Herr Hitler’s colonial 
obviously intended to serve as ‘‘ cover ’’ for Nazi 
mistakes. If anything goes wrong, the ‘‘robbers”’ 
of Germany are to blame ! 
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MARKETS STILL INERT 


HE Stock Markets are now entering upon 

what should be a busy autumn period but as 
yet there is little sign of their emergence from the 
Summer inertia engendered by the collapse of the 
“bull” position of the earlier part of the year 
and the adverse international news which has con- 
tinued to predominate since. It is the absence of 
any favourable development either in the Eastern 
or Mediterranean situations which prevents the 
upward swing in security prices which all the 
authorities now consider to be overdue. The con- 
tinued firmness of gilt-edged stocks with War 
Loan hovering around 101} while Industrial stocks 
and shares register almost daily declines is an 
indication of the eagerness shown by investors to 
hold only ‘* safety-first ’’ stocks. It is true that in 
America, President Roosevelt’s efforts to interfere 
at all costs with ‘‘ big business ’’ are now reaping 
their reward in the shape of a recession in business 
activity, in a downward sweep of U.S. stock 
markets, and in a rise in unemployment; this in 
turn must react to some extent on this country. 
But present activity in the United Kingdom is 
upheld by re-armament and other expansion which 
must be financed by the Treasury now for at least 
another three years and probably for a consider- 
ably longer time. Consequently it is quite 
illogical that security prices in this country should 
follow those on Wall-street. 


TIME TO Buy 


For some weeks past it has obviously been only 
a question of time before recovery in ordinary 
stocks and shares must set in, and advice has been 
given in these columns not to sell ‘‘ equities ’’ at 
these prices but rather to increase holdings. Such 
advice appears even more worth taking with prices 
at their present levels if one is not to listen only to 
War scares and rumours of ‘‘trouble in the City.”’ 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised that if the 
3} per cent. War Loan is worth 101} giving a 
return to the investor of under 34 per cent., then 
present prices for industrials are quite out of pro- 
portion. Such gilt-edged’’ industrials as 
Imperial Chemical Industries, which give £4 8s. 
at their present price, or Imperial Tobacco which 
return over 4} per cent. gross, are obviously 
under-valued. There is not a great deal of stock 
in the market and any buying movement would 
force up prices of such stocks very rapidly. 


YIELDS OF OvER 5 PER CENT. 

Those who have been looking for ‘‘ comparative 
safety and 5 per cent.’’ have now ample oppor- 
tunity of satisfying their needs for there are plenty 
of the soundest industrials which fulfil these con- 
ditions. Carreras ‘“‘ A” ordinary at 8} or the 

B” ordinary at 21s. return £5 6s. 6d. per cent. 
while Associated Portland Cement give 5} per 
cent., and British Portland Cement, these being 
the leading companies in the trade, give almost 
as high a return. International Combustion give 


£5 3s. per cent. but still higher yields are obtain- 
able on Iron, Coal and Steel issues themselves. 
Sheepbridge Coal & Iron, which has an excellent 
financial record actually return over 53 per cent., 
and nearly 5} per cent. can be obtained on the 
United Steel Companies ordinary at 29s. 6d. In 
the year just concluded this combine earned 13 per 
cent. on its ordinary capital paying a dividend of 
8} per cent. and adding substantially to reserves. 
But the most attractive share in the whole list is 
that of John Brown & Co., the shipbuilders, coal 
iron and steel firm. The 10s. shares at 3ls. 6d. 
yield well over 6 per cent. gross and there is every 
prospect of a still higher return, having regard to 
the company’s trading activity. 


Home RalLs 


Some interest is now being taken again in Home 
Railways’ stocks on the strength of the effect on 
traffic of the increased freight and passenger rates. 
As has been remarked before in these columns, the 
ordinary stocks of the four British Railways 
would appear extremely attractive from the semi- 
speculative standpoint were it not for the con- 
stantly recurring threat of labour trouble. Great 
Western at 66 give a return of over 43 per cent. 
while Southern 5 per cent. preferred ordinary at 
90 yield well over 5} per cent. L.M.S. ordinary 
give nearly 4 per cent. at their present price with 
every prospect of capital appreciation and a higher 
dividend. But for income purposes the preference 
stocks appear the best purchases. L.M.S. 1923 
4 per cent. preference stock at 76 yields £5 6s. per 
cent. and the 4 per cent. preference, which ranks 
in front of the 1923 preference stock, and has ample 
cover for the dividend, can be bought at 84} to 
yield 43 per cent. This stock is obtainable in 
amounts of up to £10,000. 


TRANSPORT ‘‘ C”’ 


The market was taken by surprise by the final 
dividend on London Passenger Transport Board 
““C.’’ stock on which 4} per cent. is being paid 
for the year. The stock promptly shot up from 
75} to 84 and it has since been a steady market 
around 82 at which the yield is over 5 per cent. 
It appears probable that Transport ‘‘ C ”’ stock 
is undervalued at its present price for it was 
depressed by the labour trouble experienced by the 
Board earlier in the year. Holders were at one 
time hoping for 54 per cent. on their money when 
the stock was around par but now that this idea 
has been dissipated by events there seems no 
reason why the stock should remain on a 5 per 
cent. yield basis. 


Roan ANTELOPE COPPER 


Though the boom in Copper has come and, for 
the moment, has gone, it has left behind it con- 
siderable profits for the efficient producers and the 
Northern Rhodesian companies have benefited to 
the full. The dividend for the year to June 30 last 
of Roan Antelope is 80 per cent., against 30 per 
cent. for the previous year and the profits have 
risen from £514,487 to £1,790,308. The alloca- 
tions to reserve and carry forward are sufficient to 
pay another 25 per cent. on the shares, 
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AMBURGH, TTRACTIVELY Furnished Service 

Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. Flatlets. Every convenience. Meals 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fching. optional. Near Bus, Tube and Park NU 

PRERKSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, 

ouse, Magdalen Roa e Ss H HOTEL, —— 
situated, with garden, near sea B tord 
shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet central for business or pleanyee._ we — 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special Room and Bkfst., 5/6. 
Winter terms. C. all rooms. Central 

RIGETON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL - S 

and _law Comfortable C.1, Bath bl 
hotel, LIFT. Heating, etc. oom, Bath and Table d’Hote pre 

un Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 

N. Cornwall. — The Balconies Stations. Acco: m. 230 gu he 

Hotel. Special and Table d'Hote Breakfast, 8/6.” you 

ose 

ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs “‘ They shalt few not old, as we fast 5s. 6d.  H. . in bedrooms. Mrs. lar] 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., that are left grow old: Lacey. Tel. : Euston $386, 
from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, Age shall not weery them, nor ARTH HOTEL, 69, Gower Street, W.C.1. wo 
fishing, tennis. the years condemn B. a, B., 6/6; 2 guineas per week. 

At the "going down of the sun Runnin & C. water in all rooms. me 

UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is and in the morning ro 7 ope Misses Evans.” Phone : h 

the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. We will remember them.” . 5761. ; - 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. pies on EWL ANDS HOTELS— (opposite Russel the 
LY, Cambs.—The Lam ube ation)—47-45, Berna 101 
ec. a 5 Hotel green the memory of those W.C.1.—80 Bedrooms, H. & C. Water. 

Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. who died. Of those that are Be, from | alin 

OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE left, thousands to-day are AT 45 (PADD, 3961) & 48 (PADD. 8994), ow 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; sadly handicapped by age, ORFOLK SQUARE, HYDE PARK, . 

8 mins. to Sea and rede Cliff Hall. Excel- sickness, and the strain of the N W.2.—DIV ROOMS, in _— quiet ing 
piable. but of War years. Their need is square; newly ell, con- Re 
: each one of us. inute f bus, Tube, and Paddington 5 
ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- Please help the British Legion Station.—Resident’ owners. ; 

+ ings FO front. 120 rooms. Tele- to deal adequately with the XEORD CIRCUS, 5 mins.—SERVICE 
increasing need of ex-service Meals T 

PAIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, men and their families by Wild id, 
Rec, giving more than ever before race, Albany Street, N.W.i. Euston 3519. on 

i - for your Foppies on ORTLAND RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. Pp" Portland Rise, Finsbu Park, Ne. ag 

ERTH, Scotland. — Stati n Hotel. Bed., 

100; Rec., 4; Pen 4 ; W.E., 50s. de: 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; ten, 1/6; Din., 6/-. ground free. Tubes, W 
“Bed Pena, trom sh ene Nov. furnished, fully serviced, Flatlets ins 

minute from_ Pier DONATIONS will be thankful 
and bathing. Cocktail ber. Fully licensed. These be cont the HAFTESBURY St. by 
: local Pop Day Committee : or to Andrew Street, W.C.2; minutes ol 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. . Willcox, Square Tube. 250 ‘ooms, H, & 

Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in lai Soctmary. EARL § Water. Room, Bath, Breakfast, 7/6; su 

bedrooms. Electric lift. "Phone: sH tec Double, 13/6. 
romwel, London, S.W. 7. | 
IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. Ladies willing to sell Poppies are 
‘6h to 8 gns. asked to communicate with cheir Me MN ng "Room and Bkft. 32/6 to 45/- co 
W.E., Saat 3 hn. “Bathing, tennis, Pm Poppy Day Committees, or with Full Board 2} gns. to 3} gns. Country iu 
golf. Members 6/6 per night. . & all rooms. J 
= 75, GOWER STREET. 

LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbu W 

Park, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, on -C.1, _pesutifully ap dc 
with H. & C. running water; excellent ) water in all rooms. — isses “ 
Cuisine. Ideal for permanent residence. I.& role Gardner. Tel.: Mus. 214i. 

New ers comfortable lounges. 

Terms : reakfast and_ Dinner, 1.2% Nr. th 
from £2 to — per week; room Modern Rooms. f 
and, breakfast, ‘ pe day, or pe: Divage. Own See Bath. a. 

weekly. Resident Proprietors. ms ingle, 0 a 
Hill 4818, 12-17, Square. Tel.; Ter. 4il1. IS 
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12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ................-+.- aon: 
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18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, ( 
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